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A Report by a Working Party set up by the Scottish Education 
Department with the following remit : 

To prepare a short memorandum which will clarify the issues 
and help to resolve the difficulties which have arisen because 
the suggestions made in the Memorandum ‘ ‘ Primary Education 
in Scotland ’ ’ differ in some important respects from the guid- 
ance given in the * 4 Syllabus of Physical Education for Primary 
Schools *\ 



The members of the Working Party were : 

Miss E. M. W, Thomson, H.M. Inspector of Schools {Convener). 

Miss M. E. Anderson, Principal Lecturer of Physical Education, 
Hamilton College of Education. 

Mrs. M. G. Parker, Infant Mistress, John Galt Primary School, 
Irvine. 

Mr. T. Ritchie, County Organiser of Physical Education, Ren- 
frewshire. 

Mr. J. M. Young, Headmaster, Locharbriggs Primary School, 
Dumfries. 

Miss M. P. Abbott, H.M. Inspector of Schools {Secretary). 
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Physical Education 
in the Primary School 



1 . Physical education should develop along the lines recommended 
in the Memorandum e £ Primary Education in Scotland ’ 5 published 
in 1965, hereinafter referred to as “ the Memorandum This state- 
ment was the outcome of a meeting on 4th November, 1966, attended 
by representatives of Scottish teachers ’ organisations concerned with 
physical education. The meeting was held to discuss the difficulties 
which have arisen because the suggestions made in the Memorandum 
differ in some important respects from the guidance given in the 
‘ ‘ Syllabus of Physical Education for Primary Schools ’ issued 
by the Scottish Education Department in 1960, hereinafter referred 
to as * 4 the Syllabus 5 

2. In considering the differences between the two documents it is 
essential to appreciate that the Syllabus by its very detailed nature is 
incompatible with the recommendation on schemes of work in the 
Memorandum (Chapter 5). It is now widely accepted that schemes of 
work should evolve as broad outlines according to different and 
changing circumstances in individual schools. Within this framework 
teachers would be able to plan more detailed short-term programmes 
which would cater for the particular needs and abilities of their pupils. 
In view of this there is no place for a detailed syllabus which is, in effect, 
a national scheme of work. It follows that in physical education as in 
all other aspects of the curriculum it falls to the head teacher to 
ensure that progress is made along the lines of the policy decided by 
him in consultation with his staff. 

3. It is in deciding this policy that head teachers and, in some edu- 
cation authority areas, panels of teachers drawing up outline schemes 
encounter the difficulties referred to in the first paragraph. The guid- 
ance in the two documents differs in varying degree in aim, content 
and method. In order to clarify these differences it is necessary to deal 
separately with the various aspects of physical education. 

4. The aim of the gymnastics section of the Syllabus was to provide 
a series of movements, designed to exercise specific joints and muscles. 
The basis was mainly anatomical, with the emphasis on strength, 
mobility and agility. The element of adventure was provided in vaults 
and agilities selected by the teacher from progressive fists. All pupils 
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were expected to approximate to an arbitrary standard. The Syllabus 
did cater to some extent for differing abilities by allowing individual 
rates of progress in the mastery of these exercises and agilities, but 
inevitably a clear-cut line lay between success and failure at any stage. 

5. The aim of the conception of gymnastics described as “ inventive 
movement ” in Chapter 23 of the Memorandum is to ensure for 
every child the satisfaction of success. Since there are no longer set 
exercises with pre-determined standards, the sense of failure is largely 
eliminated. Inventive movement is concerned with the management 
of the body in meeting progressively demanding practical challenges 
and problems. There is scope for originality and ingenuity as well as 
physical agility. Opportunity is given to every child, whatever his 
physical endowment, to explore, discover, select and then consolidate 
his own ways of meeting the challenge of the task presented by the 
teacher. The educational value is seen to lie in the learning process ; 
at the same time the child’s need to achieve satisfying results is 
recognised. 

6. It will be evident, even from this brief outline, that the aims of 
inventive movement reflect the developments in educational thinking. 
It will be equally evident that these aims differ fundamentally from 
those of the gymnastics section of the Syllabus. The impression may 
therefore be that inventive movement has evolved since 1960. In fact 
the gymnastics section of the Syllabus was decided as early as 1952 
and published in pamphlet form in 1954. Thus, on publication of the 
full Syllabus in 1960, this section was already lagging far behind the 
thinking which recognised the educational potential of inventive 
movement. 

7. The dance section of the Syllabus was not finalised until 1958, 
by which time expressive movement had already been tried and 
judged to be within the competence of the pupils and to be of educa- 
tional value. In the Syllabus the lessons for classes 1, 2 and 3 consisted 
entirely of expressive movement, and the work suggested for the older 
classes contained aspects of this creative type of dance. Since that 
time there has been a growing awareness of the value of creative acti- 
vity in primary education generally. Movement takes its place along- 
side art and craft activities, oral and written language, drama and 
music as a medium of expression. Many teachers are now familiar 
with this approach to movement, and experience has shown that it is 
more appropriate for primary school children than set dances which 
are adult in their character and social significance. The Memorandum, 
therefore, emphasises the value of expressive movement to children 
at all stages of the primary school. 

8. Some ways in which expressive movement may be linked with 
other aspects of the curriculum are indicated on page 191 of the 
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Memorandum. National or folk dances may have a place in such 
linkage. For example, when pupils are studying an historical period or 
a particular country the learning of appropriate dances may help them 
to understand the social customs of the period or of the people in- 
volved. This can be done either by a group of children or by the whole 
class as part of a project. As the point of this would be lost if the 
dances were altered in any way, careful selection is essential to ensure 
that they can be readily learned by the children. 

9. In addition to the section on games in the Syllabus, some games 
training was included in the gymnastics lessons. The inventive move- 
ment lesson, however, is not an appropriate occasion for the trai nin g 
of games skills. These should be part of a progressive progra mm e of 
games training which is, in its own right, an important part of the 
physical education curriculum. 

10. The aim of this aspect of physical education is to foster the devel- 
opment of games skills. In the early stages the children prefer to work 
individually, finding sufficient satisfaction in controlling various 
pieces of apparatus. They then move to parallel play with other in- 
dividuals, which is often of an imitative type. Later they progress to a 
level of co-operative play that starts with one other person and in- 
creases until there is a group. Gradually they become ready to play 
competitively in teams. This sequence should be reflected in any 
games programme. Since the rate of progress varies, careful observa- 
tion is necessary to assess when individuals or groups are ready to 
move from one stage to the next. There has been in the past an over- 
emphasis on chasing games and relay races to the detriment of the 
skills necessary for satisfying participation in small-side and major 
team games. This is not to say that competition and the concomitant 
rules and penalties should not be included. These are intrinsic to the 
games situation and should be introduced gradually through skills 
practices with a competitive element. It is essential too that teachers 
should guard against the development of undesirable attitudes. Fur- 
thermore, it should be recognised that competing against oneself or 
against a standard is as valid as competing against another person or 
team. 

1 1 . The games programme should give the pupils experience in a 
wide variety of activities appropriate to their stage of development. 
It is particularly desirable to bear this in mind when planning work 
for the older classes, where there is frequently a tendency to narrow 
the games to netball for the girls and football for the boys. 

12. The importance of swimming is underlined in the Memo- 
randum, and the desirability of taking advantage of any facilities that 
are available locally is emphasised. The increase in the scale of such 
provision reflects the growing awareness of the importance of teach- 
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mg young people to swim. The Scottish Education Department’s 
Circular No. 632 states 4 4 It may well be that, in the future, the pro- 
vision of facilities for teaching young children to swim will be related 
to the primary schools ; and eventually to supplement any existing 
facilities which may be used for this purpose, quite small, simple and 
inexpensive 4 learner ’ pools may be provided, e.g., to serve a group 
of primary schools ’ ’. While it is recognised that it may be difficult to 
make facilities of this kind available in the meantime, every effort 
should be made to ensure that children receive instruction before 
leaving the primary school. 

13. The value of swimmingfor survival cannot be over-emphasised. 
It Is, moreover, one of the few sports in which all members of the 
family, whatever their age, can participate together. 

14. Opportunities for health education arise in many subjects. As 
physical education is only one of these subjects it is sufficient here to 
draw attention to and endorse the recommendations made in Chapter 
24 of the Memorandum. 

15. The foregoing paragraphs briefly state the differences between 
the Syllabus and the Memorandum. The Memorandum acknowledged 
the merit of the Syllabus. This may have been regarded as encouraging 
its retention. This was not intended. If physical education is to keep 
in step with the general educational progress the Syllabus will have to 
be discarded. It is not expected that this can be done forthwith or 
without difficulty but it should not be deferred in the belief that the 
Syllabus, even with modification, meets the needs of the Memo- 
randum. 

16. Many teachers will require guidance and in-service courses will 
have to be provided, preferably locally, so that large numbers of 
teachers can be reached quickly. As head teachers have the challeng- 
ing task of effecting the change some priority should be accorded to 
them in this matter of guidance. Education authorities and colleges 
of education are already co-operating in the provision of courses and 
some authorities are providing guide-lines for their teachers in the 
form of schemes of work in broad general terms. A further source of 
information is to be found in the various publications which are now 
available. Head teachers can assume that recently trained teachers 
will have some knowledge of this approach to physical education. 
These teachers as well as those who have attended in-service courses 
can prove most helpful in informing and advising their colleagues. 
Some exchange of classes can be useful particularly with the older 
pupils, but it is desirable that each teacher should be associated with 
the physical education of her own class so that the work can be 
linked, where appropriate, with other aspects of the curriculum. 
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17. Where a teacher of physical education is available the head 
teacher should ensure that her work is integrated with the general 
work of the school. Co-operation between head teacher, class teacher 
and visiting teacher is essential if a useful contribution to the children ’s 
education is to be made. The visiting teacher’s time-table should be 
arranged to allow for a two-way interchange of ideas and knowledge 
between class teacher and visiting teacher. It may be that longer visits 
once in a while are of more benefit than short frequent visits. Ampli- 
fication of this and other suggestions for the use of specialist help are 
to be found in Chapter 7 of the Memorandum. 

18. The allocation of time for physical education is a matter about 
which few generalisations are possible as account has to be taken of 
the number and size of classes in relation to the facilities. It rests with 
the head teacher to ensure that sufficient time is available for class 
teachers to provide a balanced programme which will give the pupils 
adequate experience in as many branches of physical education as the 
facilities permit. It should not be assumed that all aspects need be 
covered concurrently. It has been found that dealing intensively with 
only one or two aspects at a time can be more effective. In the case of 
swimming, for example, the concentrated block of time has proved 
very successful, particularly in the teaching of beginners. 

19. The development of physical education will be seriously handi- 
capped without adequate equipment. While most schools are likely 
to have a reasonable amount of suitable apparatus for games train- 
ing, relatively few have sufficient agility apparatus for inventive move- 
ment or equipment for expressive movement. In recent years there 
has been a considerable increase in such provision in certain areas. 
This will have to be continued and extended if all aspects of physical 
education are to be fully developed. 

20. This Memorandum shows wherein the Syllabus is incompatible 
in concept and content with the educational principles of the Memo- 
randum e ‘ Primary Education In Scotland 9 and in consequence re- 
commends that the use of the Syllabus should be discontinued as soon 
as possible. It attempts, moreover, to interpret the educational prin- 
ciples in terms of physical education, indicating the course of action 
which must be pursued to ensure that the subject is kept in line with 
general educational progress and makes its own particular contri- 
bution to the personal and social development of the pupils in the 
primary school. 
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Appendix 



(a) School Sports Days 

The programme for the school sports should be designed to include 
as great a variety of events as possible so that children of all abilities 
can participate. In order that the sports day may be run successfully 
some time may have to be devoted to practices for the younger child- 
ren and to the running of preliminary heats. Sports practices could be 
taken within the time allotted to physical education but specialised 
athletics training should be given outwith school hours and only to 
those who wish it. 

(b) School Teams 

The games period should cater for the general level of ability and 
skill of the class in a wide variety of activities and should not be geared 
particularly to the few who shine in major games. This is generally 
agreed and it implies that the training and coaching of school teams 
should take place outwith school hours. For those children who have 
acquired the necessary degree of skill, participation in inter-school 
matches adds zest to the game. The benefit of social contact with 
teams from other schools can be considerable but, as has already been 
stated, it is essential to guard against the development of undesirable 
attitudes. 

(c) Teams for Festivals and Displays 

The enjoyment experienced by those who choose to participate 
in national dancing is recognised, and schools may wish to offer it at 
a time devoted to special interests or as an after-school recreation. 
Teams for special functions would be available from this recreational 
group without much additional preparation. For occasions such as 
Open Days the practice of showing a class or group of children doing 
a normal lesson is thought by an increasing number of teachers to be 
more appropriate. 

(d) School Parties 

It is recognised that if social activities such as school parties are to 
run successfully children must be given the opportunity for practice 
in party games and simple social dances. The time devoted within 
school hours to these practices should, however, be kept to a mini- 
mum. Furthermore, since this must be regarded as a valuable part of 
social education, not all of this time should be taken from the alloca- 
tion to physical education. 
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(e) Outdoor Activities 

The time which is allocated to physical education within school 
hours is limited and, in general, should be devoted to inventive and 
expressive movement, games training and swimming. This is not 
to deny the value which may be gained from activities such as 
hill-walking and simple orienteering. These are becoming much 
more possible now that various types of outdoor centres are being 
increasingly used by primary schools. While these pursuits are to 
be encouraged they must be regarded as requiring special organisation 
in that problems of staff, facilities and time will not normally 
permit their inclusion in the regular physical education curriculum. 
It is essential that supervision should be undertaken only by adults 
who have knowledge of, and experience in, the particular activity. 
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